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The science of religion 


Old-fashioned dons are as rare these days as 
old-fashioned girls. Professor Sir Alister 
Hardy seems very much like an old-fashioned 
¢ don. At 78, he holds the door open for you 
| E because you are his guest. He looks a little 
like the absent-minded professor. He wears 
perfect small-rimmed glasses, a heavy suit, 
an old.raincoat and a battered hat. He says, 
quite proudly, that he is “the last person in 
Oxford to wear a hat.” He seems to be right. 
A tall man, he stoops as he walks; reminding 
you a little of M Hulot in the films. 
ing i It was his work as a marine biologist that 
we E | brought Hardy fame. He was the Oxford 
F: ; Biological Scholar at the Stazione Zoologica 
4 : in Naples in 1920. Then he was an assistant 
: naturalist in the Fisheries Department of the 
| Ministry of Agriculture till 1924. After that, 
chief zoologist to the Discovery expedition 
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After a lifetime as which explored the Antarctic. He can’t bear 
a marine biologist to see the ship as she lies now in the Thames, 
Sir Alister Hardy stripped of her rigging in the interests of 


is pioneering a economy: 
S prar g In the Antarctic, he mapped the distribu- 
scientific approach tion of plankton and of whales. He obviously 


to the study of treasures the old, solid volumes in which all 
religious the work is recorded. He picks up one to show 
experiences. me the kind of mapping he did. After 1928, 


hie talked t he did not go back to the Antarctic but he 

e a ed 10 kept up the habit of taking his holidays at sea. 
David Cohen While others might frolic, Hardy pursued 
oceanography. He continued his successful 
career as a marine biologist devising a 
plankton recorder which is still being used 
in the Atlantic. He became professor at 
University College, Hull, in 1928 and, later, 
at Aberdeen and at Oxford. 

His interests seem very different now. He 
is director of the Religious Experience 
Research Unit (see New Scientist vol 42, p 
113), which is part of Manchester College 
Oxford. The unit is housed in one of those 
slightly tilted small houses in Holywell that 
give you a feel of what an 18th century street 
must have been like. You walk up a cramped 
winding staircase to his office, warned, twice, 
not to bump your head on the beams. Hardy 
founded (and worked hard to found) the unit 
to look at the variety of religious experiences. 

There is a temptation to assume that he 
was turning to the study of religion now he 
was old. One scientist had suggested to me 
that anyone who went to work in this field 
was simply seeking comfort in the proof of 
some kind of after-life—an Oxford in the 
sky. Hardy, however, has been interested in 
religion for a very long time. “Let me show 
you,” he says, “a letter I wrote while I was 
on the Discovery in 1925.” He makes for a big 
box and quickly draws the letter out. “You 
see, I wrote here to a press cutting agency 
and asked them for a period of two years, to 
cut out anything that referred to religion, 
faith, prayer and a number of similar head- 
ings. That was my first idea of sampling the 
religious feelings of the public.” The only 


» 


material that was not to be cut out was church 
notices and abstracts of sermons, unless these 
caused a stir. ! 

‘Hardy repeated the exercise in 1935 and 
1945. “I was very disappointed by the material 
we got in 1945. Both the quality a'd the 
quantity was nothing like so good as hat in 
95 or °35.” He had by now accumulated 
several thousand cuttings but thought he 
would never get round to working on them. 
In 1955 he missed his 10-yearly sarvle of 
“God in the press”, as he likes to call ‘t. But 
the enormous impact of the publication of 
Honest to God by John Robinson, then Bishop 
of Woolwich, in 1960 spurred him to et the 
scissors out again. “That was a tren endous 
discussion.” With another sampling n 1975 
he hopes to get a sociologist to make a study 
of 50 years of changing views on religion 
reflected in the daily press. 

He uses these cuttings to illustrate the 
point that he has not come to the study of 
religion in his dotage. If people whisper “Poor 


old Hardy”—and he is pleasantly surprised to - 


find how few do—they are relying on insuffi- 
cient data. “I have led a double life in a way. 
Most of my colleagues never dreamed I was 
doing this all those years.” Even though in 
a lecture he gave and published at Aberdeen 


. in 1942, he declared his interest in religion 


as a part of the natural history of man. 


in James's footsteps l , 

Hardy’s first aim in his new research unit 
has been to collect 5000 samples of religious 
experience. “We are following humbly here 
in the footsteps of William James and Edwin 


Starbuck at the beginning of the century.” ` 


William James wrote The Varieties of 
Religious Experience in which he said that he 
did not think a psychology would be complete 
until it included an account of the spiritual 
side of man’s nature. Psychology has ignored 
it by and large. Jung has been castigated by 
Freudians and behavieurists alike because he 
dabbled in studying religion. Freud called him 
a heretic for so doing—a nice irony. “Most 
scientists,” Hardy suggests, “have simply 
thought it impossible to apply the methods of 
science to studying religious experience. We 
are now playing the part of naturalists mak- 
ing an objective study of an enormous 
number of written records of people’s 
experiences.” He speaks without any malice 
of the attitude of psychologists. 

In a series of articles, Hardy appealed to 
people to write to him, in the strictest confi- 
dence, with accounts of their experiences. 
“I first wrote to all the religious publications, 
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The Church Times, The Catholic Herald and . 


so on. My appeal appeared in about 30 
journals but I was very discouraged by the 
result. I got only some 250 replies, the vast 
majority of which were from elderly women. 
Not a good sample of the population, in other 
words.” But then interviews in The Guardian, 
The Observer and the Daily Mail as well as 
two articles he contributed to The Times 
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brought the experiences rolling jn. To date, 
the unit has some 3500 on its files and the 
first 1000 have been studied in detail. “We 
already have enough material for three 
volumes.” 

Hardy is a little amused by the way his 


ideas for classifying these experiences have’ 


changed. “I first thought I could adopt- a 
biological system with species, genera and 
families of experiences, but it isn’t like that 
at all, so many of them are composite ones.” 
To qualify as religious, an experience has to 
have given a person some feeling of appear- 
ing to be touched by something transcendent 
“outside his self”. “It may be something like 
Jung’s idea of the collective unconscious,” he 
admits, but it seems clear that neither 
approach convinces or appeals to him. He is 
` no believer in God as an old gentleman who 
is serenaded by the angelic Bach on the harp 
somewhere beyond Pluto, but he obviously 
feels that the power these experiences speak 
of comes in some exira-sensory way from out- 
side the self or any trappings of the psyche. 

“Some social psychologists. say that I should 
have started out with a questionnaire. But I 
don’t think that people like to answer 
religious questions as if they were filling up 
an income tax form. And, however carefully 
you phrase the questions, you are likely to 
slant their answers in some way. I wanted to 
avoid that.” Hardy would no more mangle an 
experience than a fish. 

When the data are collated, various 
members of the staff examine some issue in 
depth. Dr Edward Robinson, a philosopher by 
training who wrote some botanical papers 
that appealed to Hardy as a naturalist, is his 
senior colleague. He is also, interestingly, the 
brother of the author of Honest to God. Dr 
Robinson has been studying childhood reli- 
gious experiences. “Many of the adults recall 
experiences in childhood which were the start 
of it,” Hardy adds. Another project deals with 
more dramatic, visionary experiences. Now 
that there is a record of experiences to draw 
on, the unit is writing back to all its subjects 
with a questionnaire so that, without in any 
way altering their way of. seeing their 
experience, it can get more specific answers 
to compare and analyse. 

` All these studies have made Hardy and his 
colleagues aware of the kinds of experience 
people feel to be religious. But they do not 
reveal what proportion of people have them. 
He says he would like now to use an excellent 
opinion poll to sample 1000 people in each of 
a number of urban and rural regions. “What 
T would like to do is to extract maybe some 
12 short questions based on all the accounts 
we have had and to ask people if they ever 
had any one of those religious feelings,” he 
says. “We have now means of relating 
experiences to population.” In this scheme, he 
can draw on the advice. of Michael Argyle 
(see New Scientist, vol 60, p 904). Instead of 
sampling plankton, he will be sampling 
religious experiences, vision, ecstasies and 
less dramatic feelings of spiritual awareness 
_of the man in the street. He badly needs the 
money, however, to finance this project. 

He isn’t very specific about how scientists 
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react to his effort. He knows some may say 
that he could afford to-take up this interest 
only after he had had a very successful career 
as a biologist. “When I was invited to speak 
at the Royal Institution in 1969 I wrote to 
Sir George Porter and said I wanted to talk 
about how a scientist looks at religion. I 
didn’t expect him to agree, but he did.” He 
called his lecture “A scientist looks at 
religion”. At the formal Friday evening dis- 
course, you get no feedback. You appear 
through the doors in your best white tie: you 
speak: you disappear. “But, afterwards, when 
people were having coffee, I was surprised by 
the number of people who came up to me 
and said they thought this kind of naturalist’s 
approach was just what was wanted”, he says. 
And that included a number of scientists he 
took to be the most hard-boiled materialists. 
He leans back in his chair and gives a nice 
smile. It shows how wrong it can be to pre- 
judge reactions. 


Convincing scientists 
There is a problem, though, in convincing 
scientists—and those who back science with 


money—that this is a serious field of work. 


“One of my first aims is to convince the 
intellectual world, whatever psy holozists 
may Say as to its cause, that the study of 
religious experience is importar: Many 
people have had their lives altered by being 
touched by something outside tt -mselves. 
Religion has played a great part in: he build- 
ing of civilisation. Religious wars se 2m to be 
particularly bitter. It touches something very 
deep and, I think, something of biological 
importance.” i 

. For years Hardy wäs in conflict because, as 
a confirmed Darwinian, he felt that the 
religious side of man must fit into the system. 
“But human evolution is really changing and 
changing because we have speech,” he adds. 
Language and explicit knowledge make 
tradition possible. Physical evolution in man, 
he thinks, has more or less come to a stop. 
“But what is changing is the way that evolu- 
tion is taking place. It is more Lamarckian 
in a sense, though it is a question of the 
inheritance of acquired experience, not of ac- 
quired physical characteristics.” In the higher 
species, he feels that conscious behaviour can 
act as a selective agent within the Darwinian 
system. If you believe in consciousness, as 
something other than the material, you do 
not necessarily have to renounce Darwin. 
Consciousness can direct evolution. Having 
arrived at this solution to what was 
obviously a harsh and nagging intellectual 
problem that went on for 25 years, Hardy 
proclaims himself “a dualist”. He believes 
“the whole body and the way it works can be 
described in psychico-chemical terms but 
consciousness is different.” Hè is in good 
company. Both Sir John Eccles and Sir 
Charles Sherrington came to similar conclu- 
sions. No description in physical and chemical 
terms could cope with consciousness. By 
ruling consciousness out of science as inad- 
missible evidence which many behaviourists 
have tended to do, you are being unscientific, 
in fact. The mind-body problem remains. The 
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conceptual sophistries of anti-metaphysical 
metaphysicians have not spirited it away. 
Hardy admits that he has only very limited 
contact with philosophers like Sir Alfred Ayer. 
But he does have three philosophers, on his 
advisory panel. 

Linked to Hardy’s interest in religion is an 
interest in telepathy which goes back to the 
first world war, when he met a Mrs. Wedg- 
wood who claimed to describe what she 
thought Hardy’s brother had been doing on a 
particular day (playing with coloured shapes 
and designs). It was, in fact, exactly what 
Hardy himself had been doing as part of an 
army exercise and no-one elise could have 
known of it. He had also been struck by the 
work of Oliver Lodge at Liverpool in the 
1890s in which drawings were reproduced 
with great precision by, it seemed, telepathy. 
When he was professor of zoology at Oxford, 
“I created rather a stir by inviting Rhine to 
lecture.” J. B. Rhine was one of the pioneers 
of research into telepathy. In a recent book, 
The Callenge of Chance, Hardy together with 
a young psychologist, Robert Harvie, and 
Arthur Koestler discuss .some large-scale 
experiments Hardy and Harvie did. with 
nearly 200 people in the Caxton Hall. Over 
seven weeks 140 experiments were run to try 
and show whether telepathy took place or not. 
The control tests that Hardy and Harvie 
designed pointed out that the main results 
had to be attributed to chance, to what might 
be thought of as remarkable coincidences 
rather than to any telepathic communication. 
The work changed into a study of chance and 
randomness. Arthur Koestler joined them 
and, in the. latter part of The Challenge of 
Chance he discusses their possible philo- 
sophical implications. 


Strong evidence 
The experiments may have failed. But 
Hardy still believes there is strong evidence 


for telepathy apart. from the enormous 


amount of anecdotal evidence which ‘the 
Society for Psychical Research collected. The 
trouble is that many of the attempts to 
demonstrate telepathy have been made with 
material Hardy thinks is unsuitable. He is not 
really attracted by the card guessing experi- 
ments typical of Rhine. “The guessing of 
which of five cards is going to turn up or has 
turned up doesn’t tell us about the trans- 
ference of any real thoughts.” He shakes his 
head sadly. One of Rhine’s points is that 
people can “know” more than they should 
by chance, which of the five cards a computer 
is going to pick out. This strikes Hardy as 
implausible. He does believe that Rhine has 
demonstrated something very curious: about 
the universe. He says it looks to him almost 
like a scientific study of luck, “as if some 
people may have at times a way of linking in 
with the quirks of randomness.” If Hardy is 
right, then some of the spiritual implications 
which people have seen in Rhine’s work are 
not there (though, one must add, Bhine is 
very cautious about these). 

Hardy feels that it would be better to try 
to demonstrate telepathy with thoughts that 
have some meaning or some emotional point. 
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Experiments with neutral objects may miss 
the point that telepathy may have some 
emotional purpose. Because of this, Hardy 
and Harvie have been very interested in the 
work of Dr Thelma Moss at the University 
of California. She has used emotional material 
in telepathic experiments and has obtained 
good results. Harvie is planning experiments 
along similar lines. i 

In Dr Moss’s experiments subjects are 
shown slides that have some emotional signifi- 
cance. Music is played. In one room the so- 
called percipient sits facing two lantern pro- 
jectors. On one projector he is shown the 
same slide as the agent in another room who 
is supposed to send out the thought to be 
grasped by telepathy. The second projector 
shows a different slide, not seen by the agent 
and quite irrelevant. The percipient has to 
choose which slide is the one the agent is 
seeing. 

As a control, Dr Moss repeated the 
experiments but used slides of dots, letters 
and shapes and this time the agent was not 
present. The subject still had to choose the 
slide he thought the agent was seeing. She 
obtained significant results that suggested 
some form of “telepathy” was taking place 
with the “emotional” slides. One factor that 
made for telepathic success was if the subject ~ 
believed in ESP. The “believers” did much 
better than the sceptics. In another experi-~ 
ment, Dr Moss placed subjects in Los Angeles, 
New York and Brighton. Their tests were all 
synchronised. Again, she obtained good 
results. This sort of study appeals much more 
to Hardy than the card-guessing ones. 

Hardy doubts though, that science can get 
at the real essence of religious experience 
any more than it can deal with the nature of | 
art or the poetry of love. “The great mystics 
have always said that it was impossible to 
express in words that feeling of ecstasy.” 


Spiritual experience may, in some sense, 


always have to be beyond comprehension to 
remain spiritual. Nevertheless, there are 
more mundane facts about the effects of 
religious experience which can be discovered 
and which the systematic methods of science 
ought to study. 

Hardy says he is a deeply religious man 
himself. Why else would he have the drive 
to make this his.study now? He prays (and 
the word is obviously used seriously) that he 
will be given the strength and power to get 
the work off to a good start. I suspect he is a 
little hesitant of admitting that publicly, but, 
at a time when the impulses behind much 
scientific work are suspect, why deny the 
value of the experience of prayer? Sceptics 
say it won’t be useful anyway. But, as Arch- 
bishop Temple once said: “When I pray, 
coincidences happen; when I don’t they 
don’t.” Hardy deserves good luck and support - 
in his enterprise even if many scientists won’t 
feel able to pray for it. Incidentally, if any 
reader has had any kind of religious 
experience or feeling, he would welcome an 
account of it which will be treated in strict 
confidence. The address is Religious Experi- 
ence Research Unit, Manchester College, 
Oxford. 


